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FRANKEL: “Once in a long while, if you are a lucky man, there comes a film that arabs you 
and twists you and wrings you and wrecks YOUseeett With these words the INDEPEN] 
DENT FILM JOURNAL, the motion picture world's trade paper, joins the dialogue 
centering on one of the most complex and ambitious films of recent times - a film 
which TIME calls "part epic allegory, part lighthearted B,echtian morality play, 
part three=ring circus."2 
Dyring the coming hour this broadcast joins that dialogue, exploring with the mo=- 
vies' makers their attitudes, inspirations, methods, hopes, achievements - in pute 
ting together what for NEW YORK MAGAZINE is “this triumphant film - funnier and 
sadder at a second."9 
The film's makers - sitting for our sound-portrait - are director LINDSAY ANDER= 
SON, its star, MALCOLM McDOWELL and composer ALAN PRICE. Tpeir film is the Brit- 
ish entry in the 1973 Cannes Film Festival, Warner Bros.' 0 LUCKY MAN! 


MUSICs Alan Sinaing 'O Lucky Man!" (Open Version): 


If you have a friend on whom you think you can rely- 
you are a lucky man! 

If you've found the reason to live and not to die- 
you are a lucky man! 


FRANKEL: This is SOUND ON FILM - Program #92 = O LUCKY MAN! And The Men _who Made Its 


ost ee 
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Lindsay Anderson, Malcolm McDowell, Alan Price = in conversation with filmecom= 
mentator JAMES DELSON. 


James Delson founded The Film Research Archives and amassed over half-a=-million 
articles, reviews and interviews on film and film people over the past five years. 
They serve as his source material for articles on cinema in Show, Crawdaddy, True, 
Gallery and other magazines = as well as his weekly radio program "Critics' Show- 
case" (WFUV-FM/New York). A filmmaker himself, James Delson is now at work on a 
short comedy, ‘The Magic Hamburger Film." In a moment, James Delson and the ma= 
kers of O LUCKY MAN! 


Ajan Singing ‘Look Oyer Your Shoulder's 


When you've a bluebird singing by your window pane 
And the sun shines bright all day. through = 

Don't foget, boy = look over your shoulder 

'Cos there's always someone coming after you. 


I'm ERWIN FRANKEL, executive producer of SOUND ON FILM. On an April weekend in 
1973 I joined student editors-writers-filmmakers from 75 American Universities on 
the campus of YALE UNIVERSITY, for the premiere of O LUCKY MAN! under the auspe= 


cies of the Yale Film Sociaty. 


From that time on O LUCKY MAN! has become the focus of a continuing critical and 
journalistic examination of its meaning and effect. Refering to 0 LUCKY MAN! as a 
"furious, all-encompassing lengthy retelling of the 'Candide’ myth"5 - the INDE= 
PENDENT FILM JOURNAL suggests that the only comparable film to it in recent years 
is Kubrick's 2001 = which used the idea of "Ulysses' = the wanderer = in much the 
same way this film uses 'Candide’ - the believer. Byt, this 1970's Candide's 
quest is not so much for learning = as for success. 


Calling O LUCKY MAN! “a hip fairy tale masquerading as social satire"6 = REX REED 
sees it as a comic over-view of world-crisis - "rich, dextrous and musical" - 
whose coffee-salesman main character = encountering a society that "seduces, pun- 
ishes and experiments on him...falls into expariences sensual and spiritual. like 
an ant in marmalade." 


And for critic JAY COCKS, O LUCKY MAN! is "a streamlined "Pilgrim's Progress’... 
a journey through a society that is both recognizable and out-of=joint...where 
business meetings can turn into blase conferences on genocide."7? 


His TIME piece joins in the unanimous praise of O LUCKY MAN's! music = calling Ale 
an Price's songs "jauntily savage...providing musical comment and counterpoint." 


In her NEW YORK MAGAZINE column, TODAY filmecritic Judith Crist® thanks Lindsay 
Anderson anc company for giving us "the world of Watergate" = as she calls it - 
in this "sparkingly witty, heartbrakingly deceptive three-hour film" = to her a 
unique creation = and one of the best motion pictures "of the post-Strangelove 
decade." Her line '0 Lucky Moviegoer' is quoted in the ads.- 


Alan Singing 'Sell Sell's 


Sell...sell...sell...sell... 
Everything you stand for 

Tell... etell.. tell... tell. eo 

All the people that you care foreces 


0 LUCKY MAN! reunites director Lindsay Anderson with Malcolm McDowell - who estab- 
lished himself as an exceptional screen actor as Mick Travis - the rebel school- 
boy in IF = Anderson's 1969 Cannes Festival Gpand=-Prix-winning film. 


The central character of O LUCKY MAN! has the same name, but this Myck Travis has 
crossed into the wider world of the 1970's - fis Pierce sense of independence some- 
what quietted into innocence. The romantic Mick Travis of IF - blazing-away at the 
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bounds of his school-boy world has given way to the coffee-seeling, ambition- 
laden older Mick Travis = leaving the school for the world = perhaps journeying 
to an understanding "...to like the way things have of coming about of their own 


. accord when you give them a gentle push." 
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‘Before his feature=-film debut in 1963 with THE SPORTING LIFE, Lindsay Anderson 


was a leading critic and documentary filmmaker. Ip the years since IF Anderson 
has persued his equally distinguished stage-career = he is an associate director 
at London's. Royal Court Theatre ~ directing four David Storey plays - three of 
which = Ihe Contractor, Home and The Changing Room = moved from Lendon's West 
End to the U,ited States. . 


Acknowledging the immense fund of time and energy that filmemaking consumes = 
Anderson has been quoted as saying that O LUCKY MAN would be his “last film." 
Whether or not that is so, it is surely his most complex and ambitious one. 

To quote from a WARNER BROTHERS' background paper on the director - "It is a film 
that ‘stretched’ him = in the old Scottish-Puritan sense of the term, signifying 
that a man's reach should exceed his grasp = a resolve that hangs almost tan= 
gibly in the air around Anderson."10 


This is program #22 in the SOUND ON FILM radio-series: O LUCKY MAN! And The Men 


Who Made It! Part I: The film's director, Lindsay Anderson, talking with James 


Delson. 


When you wrote your review of Bunuel's “Adventures of Robinson Crusoe" for 
SIGHT AND SOUND magazine (England) in 1954 = a line from your review says that 
the first reels of the film are like "the best kind of documentary." In every= 
thing you wrote you somehow managed to bring in documentary. 


That was my background and my concern at the time. _ I do think that docu- 
mentary = when it's used creatively - is one of the purest and best forms of 
film-making and can be one of the most personal kinds of film-making. 


The quality of finding simple things and putting them on film - using your do=- 
dumentary background but your dramatic presence at the moment = gives you the 
quality that you have in your films. 


This idea of building up a whole out of a lot of small complimentary or contrast- 
ing parts - is - in a way ~ a more difficult thing - perhaps to do — in 
terms of a feature film. Perhaps that's one of the things that's emerged from 
the progression = from a picture like "The White Bus"ll through IF to O LUCKY MAN! 
- in my film-making in the last six years. 


I don't know whether it's really using a documentary background - because there 
are lots of documentary film-makers who maybe havent got this particular concen- 
tration on the single object or image...poetic idea of reality. I think it's 
very much the property of any poetic-filmemaker to have this feeling for the 
image; after all, the film is founded on the images. 


Perhaps one of the weaknesses of modern-film-makers - who have been trained not in 
the silent cinema but often through television - is that, in some way, they lack 
this sense of how to tell a story through images. And they end up with the more 
generalized kind-of image-style of the fashionable photographer. 


0 LUCKY MAN! follows a lead that you just spoke of - one event links to another = 
the past to the present - person to person. And you took this one step fusher by 
linking all of these together so that the hero in O LUCKY MAN! is faced with a 
person whom he had seen in a past event performing a similar function in the pre- 
sent. 


That's being a bit theoretical about it. It doesn't seem to me that in O LUCKY 
MAN! the repetion of actors is really linked to a consistent kind of charactere 
ization. We do often get the feeling in life that faces and personalities seem, 
in some strange way, to repeat themselves. 
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The picture is a kind-of "fairy story" and I felt that this atmosphere - both 
absolutely real and a cartoon = in a way = would be strengthened by having this 
repetition of faces. 


Something you said at YALE, as a matter-of-fact, was that it was to bring people 
back into knowing that it was a film they were watching = instead of being so in= 
volved. 


Which brings us to the rather dreaded word of "alienation." It's a pity that no 
lighter or more humane word has been found for this quality = formulated, of 
course, by Brecht,in his theoretical writing, which points up the side of film as. 
- what shall I say? = a lesson.e.or a demonstration.e.all of these are very dry 
words but I don't think it really is =~ 


A parable? A fable? = 


A parable; a fables those are much better words. They are constant reminders to 
the audience that they are watching a film. 7 


This film is the closest thing yet to a perfect novel on the screen = in the way 
that Fielding told “Tom Jones." There is a narrators there are chapter headings 
and chapter endings when you cut to black = and when you have titles.cee : 


That's very interesting; it certainly wasn't in my mind when we made the picture 
but looking at the picture I think it's quite truecse. 

Alan Price's music plays a major part in O LUCKY MAN! ~ it plays a role,really. 

I always have liked music; I think music is a great energizer in a film = a lyric 
component, if you Like. And it is something which, in the case. of a long pic» 
ture =~ with many different episodes = can both bind the film together and pro= 
pell it forward. That's one of the functions of music in the picture = it's a 
kindeof rhythmic and dynamic function. 


The narrator is, in a sense, a properly cinematic kindeof narrator = in the pere 
son of the singer. It comes through the songs = the way that Alan Price wrote them 
and the way that he performs them = instead of being the perhaps more dead kind-of 
narrator = such as was actually employed in the film of "Tom Jgnes" = where there 
was simply a disembodied voice on the soundtrack. 


Until O LUCKY MAN! "Tom Jones" had been the closest thing there was to a novel on 
the screen; not an adapted novel the way “To Kill A Mockingbird" was - but really 
a _ novel-on=-theescreen. . 


Even if a film is like a navel, a film exists in time in a way that a novel coesn%, 
Tpe development of = what I would call = an "epic" style, rather than a "novelis- 
tic" style = accomodates itself to a film of ideas = rather than to the more trae 
ditional kindeof film which is based on a closely worked-out plot or psychological 
study of the characters...enot seeing the characters emphatically in their social= 
context...and working the whele out in terms of "ideas" rather than"personalities." 


In your filmecriticism what you just said - the "social conscience" = shows up. 
You would generally praise people who tried to do something that was meaningful 
- rather than just entertaining. 


I don't think that one should put "meaning" and “entertainment" in opposition = 


I was trying to get into the piece that you wrote about John Ford =~ in 1950 = 
concerning "They Were Expendable." 


If you want to see = in relation to "They Were Expendable't why Jdm Ford is great 
Filmemaker = whereas, for instance, someone like Fritz Lang can fail totally, with 
exactly the same material =- there is an extremely interesting parallel. sequence in 
"I Was An American Guerilla In The Philippines"= directed by Lang. 


In it there is a sequence - it's as if thay had taken it out of the script of 
"They Were Expendable" ~ of the men receiving the news, over the radio, of the 
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fall of Corregidor. 


Lang does it without any feeling whatever; Ford directs this sequence with 
complete simplicity - and it's absolutely masterly. 


When I interviewed John Ford - in 1951 = I started talking to him about "They 
Were Expendable” and he said, "I've never seen that picture." He said that the 
only thing he could remember was that it was full of actors who wouldn't cut 
their hair to look like sailors. I said to him, "It's a great picture." 


This was conducted at Maureen O'Hara's house in Dublin and she came in at the 
end of the interview. Ford turned to her and said, "Maureen, you've been up 
to the house and seen me show pictures; have you ever seen mé show a picture 
called 'T,ey Were Expendable'?" And she said, "No, I never have." Ford turned 
to me and said, "There you are, I was telling the truth." 


Four months later I got a telegram from Jehn Ford = ‘Have seen "They Were Exe 
pendablets You are right." (Laughter) 
Do you stick to a script pretty closely once you start shooting? 


Yes, pretty closely, insofar as we can. Sometimes in 0 LUCKY MAN! we did actually 
rewrite sequences = and there was at least one sequence we shot which I didn't 
like - and we rewrote it. I'm not a great believer in improvising - 


The final sequence in O LUCKY MAN! - 
You mean the dance? Well, that was just grabbed - 


The whole final sequence. I know that you had planned on him (Mick) coming in 
- and being discovered = 


Obviously, the dialogue between Malcolm and myself is scripted - and shot exactly 
to script. But then the music, and the dancing, that was just improvised. 


In theater you must do a great deal of one-to-one working with the actors. Does 
this same thing happen when you're working on a film? 


The great drawback of the cinema is the tremendous time-pressure that you have to 
work under. For instance, on 0 LUCKY MAN! we did a week's rehearsal, It was very 
difficult becauge of the nature of the film, the number of different artists and 
the nature of the scenes, really. It was worth doing = but it was very hard. 


I certainly think that it's advisable to rehearse for a film; in the main it's a 
good thing. But, it depends a little on the subject. Some directors, whe don't 
like rehearsing, like to do everything on the first take. I think it does depend 
on the kind of characterization you're after in a film and how detailed you want 
it to be. And, also, the kind of actors you're working with. 


We didn't rehearse for IF = and I think that if we had it might have gotten a lit- 
tle bit too psychological. That's also a danger sometimes ~- actors tend to try to 
turn everything into Chekov. So, you've got to be careful of that, particularly 
if you're working in what I call the "spic style." 


But it certainly is rather agonizing, if you've become used to working in the 
theater; to find yourself having to shoot scenes, in the cinema, before they're 
properly rehearsed. I don't want to bemoan the lot of the film-director = or 
myself as a film-director too much - but it really is a kind-of ordeal to go into. 
And I think that if you are a very subjective film-maker and a very obsessive and 
personal film-maker = that the struggle to maintain the personal note and the abe 
sessive personal care for every detail - through this incredibly clumsy machine 

- that you have to work with in making a picture - it is the most enormous struggle 


Therefore one doesn't lightly undertake it. 
How will you look upon criticism of 6 LUCKY MAN!? 
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You find-that you know your film better than anybody else; you kniw its deffects 
better than anybody and perhaps you understand its virtues better, It's very 
rare when one can learn anything from journalistic criticism - and most criticism 
is journalistic. Which means it has to be very condensed, it's rather short, 
and, unfortunately, it also means - and this is particularly the case with young 
critics = that the critic is, above all, trying to make an impression. 


The temptation to say the memorable, cutting thing, is very great. Like Dorothy 
Parker about Katharine Hepburn: "She ran the gamut of emotions from A to B." 
(Laughter) 


I wonder if you can give us the reason why you made O LUCKY MAN! 


It had in it the seeds of a film that would be able to make a varied and, I 
think, quite important = and comic = comment on life today =- which is a good funce 
tion for a film, I think. That's why I allowed it to grow and iii it to grow 

- and finally commited myself to it. 


As for what the film does or accomplishes - I've ee to leave it to other people 
to tell me. 


Alan Singing 'Changes*s 
‘Everyone is going through changes 
No-one Knows what's going on. 
Everybody changes places = 3 
but the world still carries one 


From 0 LUCKY MAN!'s director, Lyndsay Anderson, SOUND ON FILM moves to the film's 
star = Malcolm McDowell. 


In the four years since IF, Malcolm McDowell has become one of the motion pic=- 
ture world's outstanding young actors: the mysterious youth on the run in Joseph 
Losey's “Figures In A Landscape"; the edgy,sensitive paraplegic in Bryan Forbes’ 
"Long Ago Tomorrow"; the violent, amoral Alex in Stanley Kubrick's "A Clockwork 
Orange." 


Before films, Malcolm McDowell trained with the Stratford Shakespeare Company. 

And, before going on the stage, he was a young coffeeesalesman = the experiences of 
of that time serving as the genesis for an original film=idea which he called 
"Coffee Man." 


Working with DAVID-SHERWIN = who scripted IF = and became responsible for this 
screenplay - and Lindsay Anderson =- his first film director =- in developing his 
"Coffee-Man" idea = McDowell casually remarked one day, “You know, the hero of 
our film is lucky!" At that moment "CoffeeeMgn" became O LUCKY MAN! 


This is O LUCKY MAN! And The Men Who Made It! - Part II: The film's star, Mal- 


colm McDowell, talking with James Delson. 
When did you get the original idea for "Coffee-Man?" 


I was a Coffee salesman for Chase & Sanborn. When I became an actor, working at 
Startford=On-Avon, I decided to write down some of these experiences in letter= 
form because I hadn't really had any experiences with film scripts up to then. 


Time passed, I did IF with Lyndsay Anderson and I thought that I'd like to work 
with him again; he's a marvelous director = and he became a very good friend. 
After IF I went to Spain to work with Joseph Losey in "Figures In A Landscape." 
When I came back I started to write it in script form. It was basically the 
adventures of this coffee salesman striving for success = or what he thought was 
Success. 


I met with David Sherwin and told him I was working on a seript and he said that 
he'd like to read it - 


Was it full-length at this time? 
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It was just a progression of scenes - mostly autobiographical = some not = 
going up to the "Atomic Power Station" in the film - 


That wasn't autobiographical? 


You can't say that any of it is biographical, really. One just uses experiences 
of 10 years ago = and pushes them as far as the truth will stretch. That's basi- 
cally what I did at that point. 


When I was looking for this “Atomic Research Establishment" in real-life I 

found it - parked outside these huge gates with barbed-wire all over them. 

I was writing up my notes - leaning against my car door = which was opened 
suddenly by two military policeman who marched me to a guard-room, pulled out all 
the samples and dumped them all over the forecourt..ee. 


In the film,.of course, the whole thing blows up, he's interrogated and tortured 
by electric-shock = and all the rest of it. 


The system would be that I would tell David (Sherwin) the stories and we'd go 
through it working on dialogue, trying to get it in shape, and pushing it as far 
as we could go. That's basically the idea for that scene = and we'd do that for 
other scenes as well. 


What shape was it in when you brought it to Lndsay Anderson? 


Lindsay had read the same material that David had read; he'd been encouraging me 
to write this;= saying "don't talk, write.” At that time, of course, although I 
knew that he was going to direct it, I'm damned sure he didn’t know. 


It was a very slow, conning process. David would take my ideas to Lindsay and bring 
Lyndsay's ideas to me = and this went on for at least a year. At that time I went 
off to do "A Clockwork Orange" with Stanley K,brick. 


After "Clockwork" I took a summer-house near Oxford and I got a phone call from 
Lyndsay who said "I think the whole thing is cancelled; the author is lying drunk 
on the floor." And I thought Oh my Godeeeterrible...disaster. That was on a 
Friday night = and on Sunday Lindsay phoned back and said, “It's OK; we did some 
very good work today, thaflk God." 


David wrote this all up in the introduction to the book.12 


From a rough beginning - which was called "Coffee-Man"=to a first draft - was a 
year's hard work. 


At this time did they start pulling together all the technicians and the creu? 


No, no! At this point Alan (Price) got a synopsis of the script and he started to 
write the songs way, way, way before we started to shoot the first frame. All the 
songs, except one, were recorded before we started shooting. The places were mark- 
ed out where the songs should come. David had written various lyrics = that he 
thought were lyrics. 


They weren't too bad but Alan didn't like them. He changed them completely. He 
did his own thing and he worked it out..ehow he felt it.oe. 


Lindsay refers to 0 LUCKY MAN!"s construction as "epic." What would you say “epic" 
means in this case? 


An odyssey « a journey = of this character. All the scenes can be taken on many 
different levelse You can take it on a purely narrative level -.simply the story 
of a young man striving for success. I think every scene has a different dimen 
sion to it = pulling in other directions. Ajso, the fact that Alen, his music 
and his band become a kind-of "Greek Chorus" - and also, the fact that various 
actors play more than one role in the film. 


Ralph Richardson plays a little tailor in Yorkshire and then comes back as a big 
tycoon business man5 Rachel Roberts has two roles; and Arthur Lowe three. 
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FRANKEL: You are listening to O LUCKY MAN! And The Men tho Made It! - the latest in "a 
series of broadcasts on films and the people who make them" = which continues 
in a moment. 


This is SOUND ON FILM. 
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FRANKEL: Today's SOUND ON FILM program focuses on Warner Bros.’ G LUCKY MAN! = with cie 
- nema commentator James Delson talking with the film's director Lindsay Anderson, 
its composer Alan Price, and - at the moment = continuing his conversation with 
O LUCKY MAN!'s star = Malcolm McDowell. 


DELSONs In her review of the film, Judith Crist15 pointed out = and Lindsay did not 
agree - that several of the characters who did appear =~ again and 
again ~ seemed to be playing almost the same role. She said that Ralph Ri-~ 
chardson was a philosopher, one way or the others; that Rachel Roberts was the 


put-upon, all-suffering woman; that Arthur Lowe was the power-figure in each poe 
sition he played. 


McDOWELLs That's basically true - except that it wasn't planned that way. People in life 
reoccur; they may not be exactly the same people but you feel that you've met them 
before - that type = and we all get that feeling at one time or another. 


DELSONs Many of the events in the film actually happened to members of the cast and crew. 
Of course, the whole beginning was from your past...and the “Atomic 
Center" was something like what you had gone throughs Lindsay had said that when 
he was in: Alan's van he decided to use the vanesequence in the films you mentioned 
reading an article in a Londen paper about the "Medical Research Center"; and 
Alan had gone to something like a "Sex Club".... 


McDowell: In any work of art = and I have no hesitation in calling this a work of art = one 
has to use one's own experience. As we're working in a collaborative-medium, any= 
body's experience is valid, 


For instance, I remember asking Lindsay, "How the hell" I was going to end the 

film. And he said, “Do whatever happened to you. What happened to you?" And I 
said, "I became an actor and did IF." And he said, "There you are, that's it, 

the audition for IF." . 


That small piece of information grew into something very different but the basis 
of truth is always there = in all the scenes. 
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Your role required a great deal of reacting rather than acting = which is what 
you've done in your other films. 


It is much more of a reacting role; I really hate to use such a word because it 
is very confusing = 


People understand. 


One of the dangers about this character, I felt, was that he could be very pas- 
sives you can't watch a film of this length, in this particular style, if he is 
passive because it would be very boring. Therefore I tried to energize it as 
much as I could. 


The momentum in the film is generated by other people and he is their victim = 
all the time - whereas, for instance, in a film like "A Clockwork Orange" the 
character of Alex is the motivator of events and everything that happens in a 
particular scene, or the film itself, happens because of him and what he says and 
does. And that's the difference. 


You've said that in this case you were, more or less, the catalyst for the other 
characters in the film. 


That's right. 


Was the chsracter in the original "Coffee-Man" version as naive as Mick ended 
up being in the Pilm? 


Yes; he was very naive. The problem = as it was from my experience = was that 
"Mick" would enter a situation and you would have the dialogue between the other 
characters. At the end of the scene Mick would get up and go out. 


That's not too good and we had to “doctor" it up a bit and really work on that. 
And David and Lindsay did that very succesfully. 


How much of the film was put together on-the-spot? Was it completely scripted? 


Lindsay likes to work from a very solid base; he likes to get the script into as= 
good a shape as possible. Of course, I don't think there's ever been a film shot 
exactly as scripted. In this film we seemed to be cutting=out sections we didn't 
need, , 


When you were working with Robert Shaw in "Figures In A Landscape” = that was 
almost rewritten on a daily basis. 


That was terrible. Sut there's a lot to be said for some scenes being improvised 
in films a lot of "Clockwork" was improvised = but we'd control -the improvisation. 
We'd improvise it, tape the whole thing, type it all out, look at it = and then 
cross out the bits that floundered or were repetitive. You couldn't really do that 
with an inexperienced actor. 


On 0 LUCKY MAN! we didn't really do that. Most of the scenes were absolutely set. 
At YALE you told the story of The Gold Suit scene = 


ae ED 


This Gold Suit thing actually happened. I did live in some digs in Leeds = and 
when I first arrived there I sat down in the dining room and there was a strange= 
man sitting across the way who worked as a tailor in the town. 


One night he asked me in for a sherry and he said, "T'ye got something here for 
you." He opened a zipper=bag and there was this Gold Suit = the most hideous 
thing I've ever seen in my life. He said, "Put it on, let's go and have a drink 
at the Pub." If you've ever been in Leeds == which is a very hard town, to say 
the least ~ in a Gold Suit.... I got a few whistles, I can tell you. (Laughter) 


The character of Mick seemed to me to be very much like Jom Jones or Candide. 

I saw the film as a "novel"; with the music as narration - as Tom Jones was nare 
rateds with the cuts to black as chapter endings and the titles as chapter heade 
ings. 
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That's like saying, this is a great script. But is it a great film? There are no- 
great scripts, only great films. A novel is a novel and a film is a film. 


It is episodic, like "Tom Jones." I don't think the character is particularly like 
Tom Jones - although they did have certain similarities. 


When Albert Finney first saw O LUCKY MAN! he said that he knew exactly the problems 
of playing a role like this because he'd gone through the same problems on "Tom 
Jones." And I was stunned. when he was shooting "Tom Jones" it was the same thing 
- he was reacting all the time; these marvelous actors were coming in, doing their | 
cameos, their bits, and off they'd go. It was very unsatisfying to do. 


And he (Finney) said something very interesting - that the actor can appreciate it 
when he sees himself actually acting a role. He can see the way he is stretching 
himself, and that's satisfying to watch. what's very difficult to understand is 
your own personality coming over on the screen = because you take that for granted 
- and you feel that there's nothing happening. But, of course, that's not how an | 
audience sees it. 


I suppose it's because you know yourself and, within reason, you know your own per 
sonality - and it's very difficult to appreciate how other people see you. I gtess 
he's right there. It was comforting to hear that from him. 


It seemed to me that both Tom Jones and Mick are very naive, but reasonably sharp 
- in their dealings with people. 


I think this is the style. The style of the character has to absolutely correspord 
to the style of the film. It's difficult talking about one's work = it has to be 
played in a. certain broad style = which you cannot take on a realistic basis at alL 
But it has to be real$3 they have to believe it. 


It's like reading a fairy-story; you actually go along with “Cinderella” and 
believe that the coach turns into a pumpkin at 12'o'clock. And the film's the 
same thing; you go along with it because emotionally you believe it. You see, it 
is like a fairy story after all = an odyssey - a "Pilgrim's Progress" or Voltaire's 
"Candide." 


And it's not a literal film; you can't take it on a literal basis. The thing is, 
you've always got to be real = but neve realistic. 


The thing is, you've always got to be real = but never realistic. 
Alan Singing 'Poor People’ (First Chorus): 


So smile while you're making.it = 
Laugh while you're taking it = 
Even Though you're faking it - 
Nobody's gonna know. 


From 0 LUCKY MAN!"s star, Malcolm McDowell, SOUND ON FILM moves to the film's 
singer-composer, Alan Price. 


With its blackouts between scenes; its actors in repertory; its multitudinous 
events; its abruptly episodic format = O LUCKY MAN extends the use of cinema. 
TIME calls the film “brash, eclectic, innovative, deeply personal...."14 Those 
are apt adjectives for what is probably its most striking cinematic innovation 

- its “use of music and song - to comment on the action and, at times, become a 
part of it. 


This unique “commentator's" role is filled by Alan Price = whose skiffle-rock= 
blues~-jazz-piano led, in 1963, to his forming the succesful British rhythm=and= 
blues group, THE ANIMALS. 


Later came another group, "The Alan Price Setj' and then "Alan Price & Friends" on 
British television. 
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Price makes his film debut with O LUCKY MAN! - singing the same songs that have 
brought him universal acclaim for the manner in which they bind together and com= 
ment on the narrative. 


Of all the elements that contribute to the structure of 0 LUCKY MAN!, director An- 


derson places the music first. 


Alan Singing ‘My Home Town's 


Down on the corner of the street 

Where I was born we used to meet 
And sing -And:3ing the old songs, 

We called them dole songs. 


BILLBOARD, the music industry's main paper, says that "perhaps the most vital aspect 
of the film is the role of Prices..." = the veteran English music performer-writer, 
who commands what amounts to "second billing."15 


Noting that Anderson cuts to Price, hunched over his electric piano, throughout the 
film, BILLBOARD calls the effect "genuinely Brechtian..ea valid departure from the 
usual tendency to simply run the tracks beneath screen action." The score itself, 
says BILLBOARD, is "nearly perfect in fulfilling both Price's musical critearia 

and Anderson's dramatic and thematic needs..." = with the playing restrained, empha- 
sizing the simple but incisive lyrics. 


Sam Sutherland, writing for BILLBOARD, concludes: Price's score, now released by the 
way on Warner Bros. Records, “is a triumph...and should serve as a fine model for 
future attempts at fusing the sensibilities of music = with the demands of film." 


One might add that Anderson's conception of music's role in this motion picture -— 
and Price's execution of it - will leave their mark beyond ita immediate effect 
in this work = extending, as it does, the language of film itself. 


Alan Sinoino ‘My Home Town' (Conclusion): 


eeethings aren't so very different now ~ 
Poor folk must get along somehow 

You live forever on the never never 
back in my home toun. 


This is @ LUCKY MAN! And The Men Who Made It! - Part Ills The film’s musical compo- 
sereperformer y Alan Price = talking with James Delson. , 


0 LUCKY MAN!"s a very interesting work - because the film and the music were done 
at the same time. Tpis has only been dohe once or twice before, as far as I know. 
In "Three-Penny Opera” it was used that way, somewhat. Generally, music has always 
been recorded after the film was made. 


When Lyndsay approached me to do the music for the film, he said tha he would like 
to use the music in a Brechtian-sense; the music would not be superimposed on the 
film; the group would be shown performing. And my job, as performer, would be not 
only to sing the songs but also to comment on the action. 


I was very nervous at the thought of making a film with such giants as McDowell and 
Anderson. I asked them if, as soon as they had finished the script, they could 
send it to ma = mark the appropriate places <- and give me some idea of the philo- 
sophy of the song. That way we could get it in first, record it, so they could get 
used to it, accpet it before they shot the film. And they allowed me to do that. 


Your music fits each specific section of the film. The point where Mick is going 
out on the road as a salesman there's a song, "Sell Sell"... 


Alan Singing "Sell Sell's 
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eoeAt other moments Anderson cuts to you and he-lets you play the whole song = 
on screen. was this done for a specific purpose? 


To give you time to catch your breath, I feel. The epic proportion of the film 
demands that: you absorb a lot of information. To use a song, something melodic, 
to comment on the action, gives you a chance to catch your breath. 


How do you go about writing the music? Do you just sit déwn in front of a type- 
writer or piano and bang-auway? 


I usually wait until the last minute and operate on the "panic" motive. (Laughter) 
Do you write the music or the lyrics first? 


One can come before the others; it depends. There is a song called "Justice”™ = . 
which I wrote = which comes in at a certain part where it express mine and Lind- 
say's philosophy that the only people that get justice are those who are prepa= 
red to pay for it. For instance, there's never been a millionaire executed for 
murder in the United States. 


I couldn't find anything to hang it on; I dug out an old lyric, written two years 
ago, called "Easy Money" and wrote a tune to fit that lyric - and, after I got the 
tune, I changed the words. There was a sor-of reverse logic in it. 


Alan Singing "Justice's 
' We all want justic, 
But you got to have money to buy it. 
You'd have to be a fool to close your eyes and deny ite 


Your music in the film is rather ironic - in the way that it is intercut with the 
film, at many points. Were you striving for this or was this put in originally? 


It shows the depth of Lindsay's preparation. He knew exactly what mood he wanted 
to canvey - and I helped him = and he filmed it accordingly. He does do a lot of 
planning. . 

enthusiasm - 
If it hadn't been for Lindsay's / and everyone's help=I don't think I would 
have had the focus, It's very difficult these days to record without having a 
project in mind; it's easy to lump a bunch of songs together and put them out in 
an album; but this is even easier because it helps you to focus your ideas. 


Which song was the easiest to write? 


"Changes." It too shows the depth of Lindsay’ s research. He was following me 
around while we were naling records and concerts. During that time a blues-art- 
ist friend of mine - who's been on the scene for a long time = was going through 
a rough period. . 

I helped him out by giving him a sessions and I made up the words for "Changes," 
the first verse to the tune of "What A Friend We Have In Jesus." We were lucky; 
Lindsay was hiding behind one of the screen's and too it all down. And he said he 
wanted to use it in a certain place in the film. And that was completely spon= 
taneous. 


Alan Singing ‘Changes's 
Everyone is going through changes 
No-one knews what's going on. 


All your numbers comment. on specific moments in the film. But I think the song 
that, more than any other, sums up the metamorphosis that Mick goes through is 
"Poor People" = 


We worked hard = 
I hope it will emerge as one of the most memorable songs of 1973. 
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Alan Singing ‘Poor People! : 


Poor people are poor people = 

They: don't understand 

A-man's got to make whatever he wants - 
Take it with his own hands. 


What do you look upon as your role in the film.. marratore.."Greek Chorus".e.? 


I don't think it's anything that specifics; my purpose in the film is to illustrate 
in music what is being done in other forms. 


David Sherwin, in his introduction to the script, which has just been published; 
talks about the different experiences which everyone went through that were put ine 
to the film = and he mentions Mick's "Sex Club" scene, saying that you had gone 
through such an experience yourself. 


I once played in a northern English spa-resort-town, and after I did the gig I 
went to stay at a hotel which was run by the mayor of this town. He asked me if 

I was interested in "blue" films and I said, “not particularly," but I was wil- 
ling to try anything once. He said that he swapped films with certain artists and 
soeforth and that in the back-garden he had a shed and "because I'm the mayor 

- and I know everyone here = I can find out who the little girls are - and I sort- 
of compromise. them = and we have nice, little scenes - and all the local dignita- 
ries come down there... And it just stuck in my mind. 


Incredible. It came off very disgustingly in the film and if that was what he 
(Anderson/Sherwin) was reaching for, he certainly seemed to make it. 


It seemed to me that the musical sequences were sometimes planned to make the 
audiences aware that they were in a movie thatre - rather than just being absor- 
bed in what they were watching on the acreene 


I'm not sure about that. The film is a true works it makes you question 


The film is a true work; it makes you question the reality of life. And people 
don't like to be asked the questions. The effect on an audience is to actually 
make them question their values. 


In London, where the film is showing, the last section of the sequence where the 
hero is down-and-out and wandering through the streets was actually shot in the 
same square where the film is now showing = Leicester Square. 


The constant juxtaposition of reality, naturalism and film ie very disturbina. 
Was any of the music changed at the last minute so that it would fit? 


When I saw a compilation of all the sequences - with the music inserted = I had a 
feeling that there was a point where the film did need a song - where there had 
been a rather large gap - where there was concentrated tension which hadn't been 
relieved. 


Lindsay felt that this could be the sequence where Malcolm - or Mjck = the two 
are interchangable - feel that they are on the verge of success - true success. 

At last, the feeling that they are going to make it. I've had that feeling myself 
- so, I said that I thought it would be very easy for me to write a song about 
that. And hence we have "Lock Oyer Your Shoulder." 


Alan Singing "Look Over Your Shoulder': 
When there's a bluebird singing by your window pane 
And the sun shines bright all day through = 
Don't forget, boy - look over your shoulder 
'Cos there's always someone coming after you. 


The Beatles' films = for their time - used music very creatively. There was a 


flush of pop-rock at the time and) - director Richard Lester did some very _ 
original work with it. Oo you think that this might kick-off a whole new trend in 
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film=-music? 


Only if there are enough talented people to do it = and directors who would be 
able to use it. If this is succesful I'm sure others will try the same thing. 


It's fascinating that after the Beatles' films there were a bunch that tried 
that kind-of thing = 


But not many of them were succesful - 


I don't think any of them were. The same thing happened with "Butch Cassidy" - 
where the music was so perfectly attuned to the film. Since then even Bachrach 
has written some music for the film which seems to fall flat. Do you think every- 
body wants to jump on the bandwago? 


Nos I think it's just the nature of the film industry. It's not what you would 
call’ organized to any great extent; there's a great gap between the artists and 
the promoters. Artists are not that good at selling their own work = and pro= 
ducers are not that good at understanding the artistic element of it all. 


Do you think that you would be interested in doing music again for a film? 


Not particularly; it takes too much out of you. It took two years and I can't af- 
ford to spend the time. 


Looking back on this though, was it a worthwhile experience? 
Oh, yas! It was just marvelous. 


I made some marvelous performances with THE ANIMALS = that I was proud of = 
but there's nothing preserved except for some terrible tv-shows where we just 
mimed to some hit-records. 


I have a daughter who is only two years old now. If there is anything I want her 
to be proud of = to show what I really tried to do = this would stand ups 


It is a disturbing film that really serves its purpose. I think it's a major 
work = and I'm really proud to have been associated with it. This stands for 
something. 


lan Singing 'O Lucky Man!" (End Version): 


If you have a friend on whom you think you can rely = 
you are a lucky man! 

And if you've found the reason to live and not to die = 
you are a lucky man t 


With composer Ayan Price, it's star Malcolm McDowell, and director Lindsay Ander= 
son - in conversation with film commentator James Delson = this has been SOUND ON 
FILM program #22 = O LUCKY MAN! And The Men Who Made It! = recorded at various 
times in April, May, June, 1973 = during the American premiere of O LUCKY MAN! at 
Yale University, New Haven and in New York City. 


Music for this broadcast from the Soundtrack Recording of O LUCKY MAN! on 
WARNER BROS. RECORDS. 


ee ey 


SOUND ON FILM programs are made possible for a wide audience through production- 
grants from the motion-picture industry. Today's SOUND ON FILM program -produced 


“by PHILIP PARKAS, technical director, BRUCE KAISER = was made possible, in part, 


by a grant from WARNER BROTHERS, INC. 


SOUND ON FILM broadcasts are produced under the complete, independent control of 
ERWIN FRANKEL PRODUCTIONS. 


Alan Sin ing 'G Lucky Man!" (End Version/2nd Verse): 


Because on and on and on and on we go, 

Around the world in circles turning, 

Earning what we can 

While others dance away the chance to light a day 
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REPRISE: Recalled comments made by the participants earlier: 


ANDERSON: It had in it the seeds of a film that would be able to make a 
varied and quite important = and comic - comment on life todayoesce 


McDOWELL: It is like a fairy story after all, an odyssey.e.. You can't take it 
on a literal basis. The thing is, you've got to be real, but never realistic. 


PRICE: I have a duaghter who is only two years old now. If there is anything I 
want her to be proud of = to show what I really tried to do = this would stand up. 


MUSIC: Alan Sinoing *O0 Lucky Man!" (End Version/3rd Verse): 


And it's around and round and round and round and round w6 QO, 
And it's around the world in circles turning, 

Earning what we can 

hile others dance away the chance to light a dayees. 


FRANKEL: This is The SOUND ON FILM Radio Network! 


—————— 
————t 
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END OF SIDE 2 OF LP BROADCAST TRANSCRIPTION/RAN 27'3END OF COMPLETE PROGRAM/RAN 55! 
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SOF PROGRAM # 22: G LUCKY MAN! And The Men who Made It! 
Released Summer-1973 For Broadcast Use Anytime; 

___(¢)1973, E,win Frankel Productions, NY, USA. All Rights Reserved. 
Participating Radio Stations May Make Unlimited Use Of This Broadcast Transcription; 
Publications May Quote Limited Portions Freely By Crediting ‘Sound On Film Broadcasts '3 
For Permission To Reproduce Transcript Completely Contact: 

Erwin Frankel Productions=-The Communications Center-153 West 82nd Street-NYC_ 10024 
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Music on this broadcast excerpted from the Original Soundtrack Recording of O LUCKY MAN! - 
Warner Bros. Records BS-2710 (U.S.)3 K-46227 (U.K.); Music & Songs by Alan Price; Lyrics 
reprinted by permission of the publishers: Warner Bros. Mysic Corpe/ASCAP (U.S.)3 KPM 


__Music/Jarrow Music Ltd. (U.K.). Radio Spation use in conjunction with this b'dest cleared. __ 


Transcript Footnotes: 
1/5, Independent Film Journal, June 18, 1973 


2/7/14, TIME, June 18, 1973 
- 3/8/13, New Yerk Magazine, June 11, 1973 
4, The Film Research Archives is located at 104 E 85 5t, NYC 10028 
6, NY Daily News, June 14, 1975 
9, From a commentary by the philosopher Santayana 
10, Warner Bros. News Department. Publicity Background Papers 
"Lindsay Anderson & O Lucky Man!/April, 1973 
1l, Anderson's 1966 46-minute film which was intended as part of a trilogy never completed. 
trilogy never completed. 
12/16, "O Lucky Man!" by Lindsay Anderson & David Sherwin; 
Published, 1973 by Plexus Publishing, Ltd., London. 
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“OQ LUCKY MAN!” 


If you have a friend on whom you think you can rely— 
you aré a lucky man! 

If you've found the reason to live on and not to die— 
you are a lucky man! 

Preachers and poets and scholars don't know it, 

Temples and statues and steeples won't show it, 

If you've got the secret just try not to blow it— 
stay a lucky man! 


!f you've found the meaning of the truth in this old world— 
you are a lucky man! 
If knowledge hangs around your neck like pearls instead of chains— 
’ You are a lucky man! 
Takers and fakers and talkers won't tell you, 
Teachers and preachers will just buy and sell you, 
When no-one can tempt you with heaven or hell— 
you'll be a lucky man! 


You'll be better by far 
To be just what you are— 
You can be what you want 
If you are what you are 
—and that’s a lucky: man! 


“POOR PEOPLE” 


Poor people are poor people— 

They don't understand 

A man’s got to make whatever he wants— 
Take it with his own hands. 


Poor people stay poor people— 

They never get to see 

Someone's got to win in the human race— 
If it isn't you then it has to be me. 


So smile while you're making it— 
Laugh while you're taking it— 
Even though you're faking it— 
Nobody's gonna know. 


It's no use mumbling, 

It's no use grumbling. 

Life just isn't fair— 

No easy days 

No easy ways 

Just get out there 
‘and do it! 


So sing and they'll sing your song— 
Laugh while you’re getting on— 
Smile and they’ll string along— 
Nobody's gonna know. 


Lyrics reproduced by kind permission of 
! 
O LUCKY MAN! cith Prowse Music Ltd 


“SELL SELL” 

Sell... sell...sell...sell 
Everything you stand for 
Tell... tell... tell... tell 


All the people that you care for 

Running here, running there, 

Keep it moving sonny, don't despair— 
because the next one will be 

The next one will be 

The next one will be the best one of the year. 


Give... give... give... give 

Everything you're paid for 
Run...run...run...run 

For everything you've prayed for 

keep that smile on your face 

With a smile you’re welcome any place— 
Because the next one will be 

The next one will be 

The next one will be the best one of the year. 


Can | interest you in this article of mine? 

Can | interest you to spare some of your time? 
Can | interest you in this life of mine? 

Won't you listen, fisten, listen, listen, listen. . . 


Won't you sell, sell, sell everything you stand for? 
Tell all the people that you care for 

Running here, running there 

Keep it moving sonny don't despair— 

Because the next one will be 

The next one will be 

The next one will be the best one of the year. 


“LOOK OVER YOUR SHOULDER” 


When there's a bluebird singing by your window pane 
And the sun shines bright all day through— 

Don't forget, boy—look over your shoulder 

‘Cos there's always someone coming after you. 


When everything in life seems just as it should be 
At last success seems just around the door— 
Don't forget, boy—look over your shoulder 

‘Cos things don't stay the same for evermore. 


Hope springs eternal in a young man’s breast, 
And he dreams of a better life ahead— 


Without that dream you are nothing, nothing, nothing. .. 


You have to find out for yourself your dream is dead. 


“JUSTICE” 


We all want justice, 
But you got to have money to buy it. 
You'd have to be a fool to close your eyes 
and deny it. 
There’s a lot of poor people who are 
walking the streets of my town 
Too blind to see that justice is used 
to do them right down. 


All through life from beginning to end 
you pay your monthly instalments, 

Next to health is wealth and only wealth 
will buy you justice 
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INTERROGATOR/WILLIAM/PRISONER/ASSISTANT 
YOUNG MAN 


WITH 


WARREN CLARK - GEOFFREY PALMER - GEOFFREY CHATER - BILL OWEN - BEN ARIS - EDWARD JUDD 


CHRISTINE NOONAN - BRIAN GLOVER - JOHN BARRETT - PATRICIA HEALEY - GLEN WILLIAMS - DAVID DAKER - BRIAN PETTIFER 
PAUL DAWKINS - HUGH THOMAS - JAMES BOLAM - EDWARD PEEL - ADELE STRONG - KYMOKE DEBAYO - PATRICIA LAWRENCE 


Screenplay 


David Sherwin 


Based on an original idea by Malcolm McDowell 


A MEMORIAL/SAM FILM 


Director of Photography 


Art Director Alan Withy 


Production Design Jocelyn Herbert Assistant Director Derek Cracknell 
Sound Recorder Christian Wangler Editor David Gladwell 
Supervising Editor Tom Priestley Sound Mixer Doug Turner 
Sound Editor Alan Bell Special Effects John Stears 
Casting Miriam Brickman Associate Producer Basil Keys 


Producers Michael Medwin and Lindsay Anderson 


Directed by Lindsay Anderson 


RUNNING TIME : 2 HOURS AND 53 MINUTES 


LYRICS © KPM/JARROW MUSIC LTD. ORIGINAL SOUNDTRACK ON WARNER BROS. RECORDS. RELEASED BY COLUMBIA-WARNER DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 


Miroslav Ondricek 
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THE STORY 
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Mick Travis (MALCOLM MCDOWELL) is training as a coffee salesman for the Imperial Coffee 
Co. His sincere smile gives him a head start with seductive Public Relations Officer Gloria Rowe (RACHEL 
ROBERTS), and the sudden defection of one of the company’s representatives is a stroke of luck for him. 
The Managing Director (PETER JEFFREY) dispatches him to the Northeast to take over the whole area. 

On the road north Mick is overtaken by a Young Man driving a scarlet sports car — which 
immediately collides with a van, killing both drivers. 

The traffic policemen who arrive to investigate the crash tell Mick to clear off so that they can help 
themselves to the contents of the van. 

At his destination Mick makes new friends: the randy landlady Mary Ball (MARY MACLEOD) 
whom he finds in his bed when he comes home at night; the elderly tailor-philosopher Monty (RALPH 
RICHARDSON) who gives him a present — a gold suit — before he goes; and the worldly Charlie Johnson 
(ARTHUR LOWE), manager of a five-star hotel, who treats him to a night out at a strip club. But a midnight 
telephone from Gloria moves him on to the far North. 

His first call is an Atomic Research Establishment. Surveying it from afar, he is arrested, and 
interrogated under torture. He signs a confession. An alarm sounds and his captors take flight. Thanks to the 
Tea Lady (DANDY NICHOLS) who unties him from the electric chair, Mick is escaping across the fields 
when the place blows up. His car goes up in flames. He wanders over scorched earth wearing his gold suit. 

Church bells are ringing for Harvest Thanksgiving. Mick goes into the country church, collapses 
behind a pew as vicar and flock give thanks to God. 

Morning, and the Vicar’s Wife (MARY MACLEOD) is collecting the fruit and flowers with her 
children. Mick, hungry, reaches out for the harvest loaf. Instead the Vicar’s Wife gives him her breast. 
Her children lead him to the Motorway going South. 

He hitches a lift from a Male Nurse (WARREN CLARKE) collecting volunteers for medical 
research. At the Clinic, Mick meets the brilliant and ruthless Professor Millar (GRAHAM CROWDEN). 
He strikes a bargain with the Professor for the lease of experimental rights in his body. Then he sees a victim 
of Millar’s research and, terrified, makes his escape. Rounding a corner on a bike, he narrowly misses an 
approaching minibus. é 

In the bus are Alan (ALAN PRICE) and his group, and with them Patricia (HELEN MIRREN) the 
tearaway daughter of a rich industrialist. Mick travels to London with them — and spends the night with 
Patricia. But she has no illusions about anything and she mocks at his simple-minded ideas of success. 

Taking her attitude as a challenge, Mick contrives a meeting with her father Sir James Burgess 
(RALPH RICHARDSON). When Sir James’ personal assistant accidentally loses his life, Mick succeeds him 
in the job. In the industrialist’s employ, he proves a quick learner, and enjoys a brief spell of success. But 
Sir James does not hesitate to incriminate him when a crooked business deal with the President (ARTHUR 
LOWE) of an emergent African state is exposed. Mick is sentenced to five years hard labour. Patricia decides 
to marry the Duke of Belminster (MICHAEL MEDWIN). 

Mick emerges from prison believing in goodness. The Governor (PETER JEFFREY) blesses him 
with a book of uplifting quotations. A Salvation Army Major (PHILIP STONE) reprimands him for his 
belief in the goodness of sinful Man. But Mick is unrepentent. Quoting the wisdom of the Philosophers, he 
tries to prevent a mother (RACHEL ROBERTS) from committing suicide inher tenement block. He fails. 

Mick, now penniless, meets a Lady(VIVIAN PICKLES) ministering to the poor. He brings hot soup 
and messages of hope to meths drinkers and derelicts who retaliate with violence. He is in the gutter when he 
meets a Young Man carrying a sandwich board; there is an opening for an unknown who wants to become 
a star. 

At the audition hall, the director picks Mick out and orders him to smile. ‘What’s there to smile 
about?’ he asks. ‘Don’t ask why’ is the answer. And when Mick’s smile comes at last — is it a smile of 
acceptance? Or of obedience? Or of understanding? Life goes on in any case, with music and song and 
celebration. 
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MALCOLM McDOWELL it se "aise 
has become, in the four years since a 
if. . ., one of the cinema’s 4) 
outstanding young actors, always 
carefully selective in his choice of 
roles. He has played star roles as a 
young soldier on the run in 
Joseph Losey’s Figures in a Landscape, 
as the edgy, sensitive paraplegic 
in Forbes’ The Raging Moon 
(Long Ago Tomorrow 
in the United States), and the 
violently amoral Alex in 
Kubrick’s A Clockwork Orange. 
O LUCKY MAN! was developed 
from an original idea, based on his 
adventures as a coffee salesman 
before becoming an actor. 


RALPH RICHARDSON One of the most distinguished and best-loved British actors of his 
generation, is remembered for countless classic stage performances — in Shakespeare and Priestley 
in the thirties; as Falstaff and Peer Gynt in the great post-war Old Vic seasons; in the stage and film 
versions of The Heiress. In films he was long connected with Alexander Korda (from The Man 
who could work Miracles to The Fallen Idol and Anna Karenina). He achieved one of his greatest 
successes recently in Lindsay Anderson’s production of “Home”, which he also played on Broadway 
and recorded for television. 


RACHEL ROBERTS began her acting career in the theatre at the Old Vic in Bristol and London, 
and at the Royal Court. Her screen acting has twice won her the British Film Academy Award, in 
Karel Reisz’s Saturday Night and Sunday Morning and Lindsay Anderson's This Sporting Life. 

In 1973 she won the London Evening Standard Award for her performance opposite Albert Finney 
in “Alpha Beta’’, with which she returned to the London theatre last year. 


ARTHUR LOWE has appeared in all Lindsay Anderson's films, from This Sporting Life, through 
The White Bus and if ... One of Britain’s leading character actors he has become a nationally 
beloved figure through his television appearances, most particularly as that gallant defender of our 
wartime shores, Captain Mainwaring in “Dad’s Army’. Arthur Lowe’s incisive talent has 
distinguished many musicals; he has frequently appeared at the Royal Court (“‘Inadmissible 
Evidence”, “A Cuckoo in the Nest” and many others). 
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“CHANGES” 


Everyone is going through changes 
No-one knows what’s going on. 

- Everybody changes places— e 
| but the world still carries on. 


‘Love must always change to sorrow, 
|Everyone must play the game, 


: 4 |Here today and gone tomorrow— ; 
“MY HOME TOWN” “af but the world goes on the same. a 
: i 
\Down : a 
on the corner of the street “ 
Where | was born we used to meet 
And sing the old songs, 
,We oreWiK-Yo Ind ak= vane Ko}l=myolalret—m 
ETN ato ie wel areVannolay sXemsvomel (=x-Ue 
Even though it was the beer 
That made the tears run 
4 About the years gone by. 
‘We'd go home and kiss the wife, 
Hoping a kiss could change your life 
That's how romance is 
me No second chances 
ms Back in my home town 


... Things aren't soivery different now 
XoXo} ap Co} Lennie lsimre(=yar-\\olare mcxolani=) aren] 
You live forever on the never never 

ee pet): 
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ALAN PRICE has been one of the most respected and enduringly popular stars on 
the British musical scene ever since he transformed his amateur Newcastle group, 
The Alan Price combo into The Animals some ten years ago. After the group’s 
international success he continued with his own Alan Price Set, has appeared in his 
own television programme, and in 1971 teamed up with Georgie Fame for numerous 
concert appearances, also with the group who appear with him in 0? LUCKY MAN! 
In 1970 he composed the music for the theatre production of “Home’’. 


HELEN MIRREN spent four years with the Royal 
Shakespeare company, where she graduated rapidly 
to such leading roles as Cressida, Ophelia and 

Miss Julie (which she has also filmed). Determinedly 
independent she broke away a year ago to join 
Peter Brook in his experimental Partisan atelier, and 
to tour the North African desert with his company 
of fearless thespian explorers. She has given a 
number of notable screen and T.V. performances — 
notably in the BBC version of Cousine Bette, and in 
Ken Russell’s Savage Messiah. 


Almost all the actors in OQ LUCKY MAN! have 
wide theatre experience, and most have worked 
with Lindsay Anderson in plays and films. 
Mona Washbourne and Dandy Nichols played 
together in “Home”, and Mona Washbourne . 

10 years before had been Albert Finney’s Mother in Anderson’s production of 
“Billy Liar”. Dandy Nichols has appeared in countless plays and films, and has 

become ‘a national figure as Mrs. Garnett in ‘Till Death Us Do Part”. 

Graham Crowden and Peter Jeffrey both loomed large in “if...’’— as did- 
Mary Macleod as the neurotic Housemaster’s wife. Patrica Healey and Christine 

Noonan, the heroines of “The White Bus” and “if... .”, both make brief but 

telling appearances. Philip Stone played for over a year in “The Contractor”. 

Bill Owen played in “In Celebration” and “The Contractor’. And most of the 

cast of the London production of “The Changing Room” reappear regularly 

throughout O LUCKY MAN! In many ways, in fact, the cast of the film 

comprisé a repertoire company of Royal Court Theatre players. This little 

theatre does not maintain a regular company but boasts perhaps the most 

distinguished acting tradition in London 


O LUCKY MAN! is LINDSAY ANDERSON ’s first film since “if ...”, which 
won the Cannes Festival Grand Prix in 1968. In the years between he pursued his 
equally distinguished career in the theatre — he is an associate director at 
London’s Royal Court Theatre — with four productions of David Storey plays: 
“In Celebration’, “The Contractor’ , ““Home’’ and “The Changing Room”. The 
last three of these ran successfully in the West End, and have been seen in the 
United States, “Home” with its original cast headed by John Gielgud and Ralph 
Richardson. Before his feature film debut in 1963 with This Sporting Life 

Lindsay Anderson was a leading critic and documentary film director. His 
Thursday's Children won the Hollywood short subject Oscar in 1954, and 
Every Day Except Christmas the Venice Grand Prix in 
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“OQ LUCKY MAN!” 
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And if 


have a friend on whom you think you can rely— 
you are a lucky man! 

you've found the reason to live on and not to die— 
you are a lucky man! 


The preachers and the poets and the scholars don't know it, 
The temples and the statues and the steeples don’t show it, 


If you 


‘ve got the secret just try not to blow it— 


stay a lucky man! 


[sX-ver-(Uh-Meolalw- Vale Molale- late MolaMr-Wato Mo) aInUi-We lon 
Around the world in circles turning, 
Earning what we can 
hile others dance away the chance to light your day. 
So you know that if you have a friend on whom you think you can rely 


And if 


you are a lucky man! 
you've found the reason to live on and not to die 
you are a lucky man! 


You know the preachers and the poets and scholars don't know it 
And the temples and statues and steeples won't show it 
If you've got the secret, just try not to blow it 


stay a lucky man, etay, a lucky man! 


On the technical side as well, O LUCKY MAN! has strong 
links with Anderson’s previous work. It is the third film 
photographed for him by Miroslay Ondricek and the second 
produced by Michael Medwin. Jocelyn Herbert, who also 
designed “if...” (as well as “Tom Jones’’, “Isadora”, and 
“Ned Kelly’) has worked often with Anderson at the Royal 
Court in a succession of productions from “Serjeant Musgrave’s 


DAYID SHERWIN made his debut as a screenwriter with “if... 
John Schlesinger during the shooting of ‘‘Sunday Bloody Sunday” and has recently 
completed an original screenplay for producer Joseph Janni. He developed 

O LUCKY MAN! first working with Malcolm McDowell, and then with 

Lindsay Anderson. Writer, director and actor formed their own company 

SAM (Sherwin-Anderson-Mc Dowell) to produce the film jointly with Memorial. 


MIROSLAV ONDRICEK, director of photography, is one of that dazzling 
group of young film makers who made the Czech cinema in the sixties one of the 
liveliest and most original in the world. He worked particularly closely with 
Milos Forman on pictures like “A Blonde in love” and ‘“‘Fireman’s Ball”, and 
came to Britain seven years ago to shoot “The White Bus’ for Lindsay Anderson 
Their collaboration continued on “if. . .”’. Ondriceck’s most recent work includes 
Milos Forman’s “‘Taking Off” and George Roy Hill’s “Slaughterhouse Five’’. 
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i And it’s around and round and round and round and round we go, 
‘Palate hacw-VcolU laren dnrom old (oliamelicolkexsmeeyanllarep 

# Earning what we can 

F While others dance away the chance to light a day— 

‘Soe eelale- late Moynn-Varooyamiaccuo) am-vave Nolan 

F Round the world in circles turning, 

: {Earning what we can 


Dance” to “The crates Room”’. David Gladwell cut “‘if.. j 
and Tom Priestly (nominated for his editing of Route” 
was in the cutting room as assistant editor on “This Sporting 
Life”. Christian Wangler, sound recordist, Alan Bell, sound 
editor, and Doug Turner, mixer, all contributed to “if. ..”. 
And Miriam Brickman has cast all Anderson’s films and many 


of his early productions at the Royal Court Theatre. 


MICHAEL MEDWIN produced O LUCKY MAN! under the banner of Memorial Pea 


Enterprises, the adventurous company he launched with his friend Albert Finney. 
They started operation with Finney’s own film “Charlie Bubbles” which was 
followed by “if. ..”, “Spring and Port Wine” and the much praised “Gumshoe’’. 
Memorial also operate vigorously in the theatre, and have just completed a film 


version of ““Alpha Beta’ starring Finney and Rachel Roberts. 
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SOUND ON FILM broadcasts are heard on ae. een and other AM & FM 
|radio stations across America. Produced’ on LP-recording, complete with transcript, these | 
hour-long programs are also made available to high-school & university classrooms. When j 
quoting please credit SOUND ON FILM. For permission to reprint completely/copies of : 
LP-programs and/or transcriots/other information, please contact: 7 


broadcasts on films and 
the people who make them 
for college AM & FM stations 
produced in association with 
‘columbia university radio’ 
by 


erwin franke! 
PRODUCTIONS 


STUDIOS AND OFFICES IN 
THE COMMUNICATIONS CENTER 
153 West 82nd Street 
New York City 10024 


